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E.W.A. Members Protest New Car Sales in 36 States 


Preferential Treatment 


Sihenctes at nn Caitiniaens Take Stand That 


@ 


Injures 


Any Action Against Jobber Eventually 


Factory 


Chicago, June 22.—Jobbers in attendance at the summer 
onference of M. E. W. A. regional associations’ representa- 
ves here at the Edgewater Beach Hotel were brought face 

face this morning with a condition which they were told 
equires vigorous opposition on their part. The matter to 
which their attention was called by B. W. Ruark, general 


on, concerns preferential treatment according to channels 


Hon, con of the Motor and Equipment Wholesalers’ ’ Associa- 
i 


f distribution in competition with automotive jobbers. 


In his talk before the regionalé 
up delegates and other jobbers 
sent at the session, Mr. Ruark 
rst presented an outline of the 
ting situation, mentioning spe- 
fic names and cases of where 
eferential treatment exists. He 
mn reported on the sentiment 
ainst such treatment among the 
arious jobber regional groups which 
ve considered and expressed 
emselves. 
The conclusion of the speaker was 
hat jobbers should unite in a pro- 
st against preferential treatment 
f competitive distribution channels, 
only because of the harm being 
lone to the essential industry of 
Wholesaling, but also because the 
ractices cited are not for the best 
terests of manufacturers them- 
Ives. He enumerated many of the 
tal services all along the line per- 
ormed by jobbers for manufactur- 
rs and dealers. 
Certification of products to elim- 
ate misleading implications under 
e “genuine parts” propaganda 
as discussed by E. T. Satchell, 
resident of the M. E. W. A., with 
recommendation that jobbers 
dorse the movement in this direc- 
on. 
The merchandising of shop equip- 
ment, parts and car heaters occu- 





N. J. TRUCK CLUB 
SCORES VICTORY 
IN LEGISLATURE 


Newark, N. J., June 22.—That 
New Jersey motor truck operators 
ave gained a legislative victory 
ere defeat seemed imminent is 
he opinion expressed by Alfred D. 
ay, secretary of the Motér Truck 
ub of New Jersey, in a bulletin 


y. 
“News of the complete victory 
me when the Legislature ad- 

ourned without adopting any legis- 
tion which provided for drastic 
creases in taxes or regulation of 
otor trucks. These bills were 

ponsored by railroads and opposed, 
thout reservation, by the Motor 

' ck Club of New Jersey,” the bul- 
tin states. 

“Truck owners in this state can 
ealize the degree of their success 

When it is considered that the re- 

ently adopted measures for in- 
reases in the gas tax and the tem- 
rary 65 per cent. truck license fee 
crease in New York state were 
d as weapons by anti-truck in- 
erests in urging enactment of un- 


(Continued on Page 4) 











WAYNE COUNTY SALES 
IN JUNE RUNNING 
FAR AHEAD OF MAY’; 


New York, June 22.—On the last 
day of grace before the tax ax 
dropped on the neck of the industry 
Wayne county titled 453 cars and 
trucks, bringing registrations for the 
first twenty days of the month up 
to 4,803, which is far in excess of the 
titling of the same period in May, 
when 2,607 were reported. 

Highest registration day of the 
month was on June 13, when 488 
were recorded. That’s the day when 
the startled public heard the sad 
news about the tax. Most of the 
id are in the low priced 
fiel 


I. C. C. TO STUDY 
RAIL TRUCKING 
PLAN METHODS 


Washington, June 22.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has en- 
tered upon an investigation of its 
own volition of the proposed service 
of the St, Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way and the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road whereby carriers would absorb 
drayage and trucking charges on 
freight handled by them on a store- 
door delivery basis in Arkansas and 
Missouri. 

Inquiry will determine the lawful- 
ness of tariffs proposing the estab- 
lishment of such service and also 
whether such practices are consist- 
ent with honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management of the carrier. 

The proposed service was initiated 


(Continued on on Page 3) 


AUSTIN BUILDING 
3,000 VEHICLE UNITS 


Butler, Pa., June 22.—The Ameri- 
can Austin Car Company here is 
engaged in building 3,000 cars, giving 
employment to about 125 persons. 
The company was not operated for 
about six months, and the stock 
made up had been marketed. 

President R. O. Gill, anticipating 
improvement in business, plans to 
build up the organization gradually. 
Elias Ritts, vice-president of the 
Butler County National Bank, is 
chairman of the executive com- 


| mittee of the company. 


And D. D. of C. To p April 814% 


CLEMENTS AT A. S. T. STM 
DINNER PREDICTS ERA 
OF DEVELOPMENT AHEAD 


Atlantic City, June 22.—The next 
ten years will be an era of scientific 


discovery and rapid development in 
the utilization of new inventions, it 
was predicted here tonight by Dr. 
F. O. Clements, technical director 
of the General Motors Research 
Laboratories and retiring president 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Dr, Clements spoke at 
the society’s annual dinner, at which 
he was succeeded as president by 
Cloyd M. Chapman of New York. 

“Let no one doubt the ability of 
American business to stage a come- 
back,” stated Dr. Clements. “Most 
of the things that have hindered 
our vision have been removed. We 
must and will correct some of our 
glaring faults as a nation. A few 
years from now we will be engaged 
on projects not even thought of now. 
The imagination of the engineer 
will be needed to harness modern 
mechanism to higher ideals, result- 
ing in expanded human life. 

“The next ten-year period will see 
marked advances in: frozen foods, 
air conditioning of homes, electron 
tube developments of far-reaching 
importance, cheap magnesium, pipe- 
line extensions for conveyance of 
oil, gas, and, perhaps, even coal, the 
teletype development, vast improve- 
ments in radio and radio broadcast- 
ing, through highways, safer flying, 
synthetic products innumerable, 
more effective sources of power. 

“Electrification of railroads will 
go along at an unprecedented pace, 
for American railroads are not going 
out of business, The radio, the tele- 
phone and the automobile will con- 
tinue to change the future of our 
civilization. Every new discovery, 
every fresh invention is merely a 





(Continued on Page 8) 


$1,500,000 TRUCK 
ORDER TO WHITE 


Cleveland, June 22.—White Motor 
Company has been awarded by the 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment an order for 435 six-cylinder 
trucks for pick-up, relay and de- 
livery work. The order will amount 
to approximately $1,500,000. Of the 
trucks, 160 have a capacity of 22,000 
pounds and 275 carry a gross weight 
of 14,000 pounds. When this ship- 
ment is completed the Post Office 
Department will have in use 1,062 
White trucks. 

A. G, Bean, president, said: “At 
this time the White Company is 
well equipped to handle this large 
order, which will give to many of 
our factory employees additional 
hours of work, and which will also 
be beneficial to our material ven- 
ders.” 

White Motor Company, one of the 
dominant factors in the truck and 
bus field, is another company whose 
securities have declined in market 
value to levels less than the equity 
of its shares in net cash assets. At 
the end of 1931, White held a total 


(Continuued on Page 8) 


Ford Sales Basesed to Be Important Factor in 
Current Month, With Total, Perhaps 


_Abkove May 


Detroit, June 22.—With the aie today by R, L. Polk 
& Co. of passenger car sales figures covering thirty-six states 
and the District of Columbia for the month of May, this 
phase of the industry’s activity is now available for three- 


quarters of the whole country. 


” 


MAY CANADIAN 
CAR FINANCING 
TOPS APRIL MARK 


Montreal, June 22.—The figures 
for automobile financing in Canada 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics show an increase in 
May, 1932, as compared with April, 
1932, and indicate a falling off in 
financing as compared with the 
corresponding month in 1931. 

The total number of cars financed 
was 9,573 in May, 1932; 7284 in 
April, 1932, and 14,536 in May, 1931, 
and the amount involved was $4,- 
379,437 in May, 1932; $2,973,288 in 
April, 1932, and $6,317,180 in May, 
1931. 

New cars financed were 3,158 in 
May, 1932;. 2,406 in April, 1932, and 
5,500 in May, 1931; while used cars 
financed were 6,415 in May, 1932; 
4,878 in April, 1932, and 9,036 in May, 
1931. 

Financing of new cars amounted 
to $2,025,498 in May, 1932; $1,575,273 
in April, 1932, and $3,439,738 in| 
May, 1931. Financing of used cars 
amounted to $1,768,939 in May, 1932; 
$1,398,015 in April, 1932, and $2,877,- 
442 in May, 1931, 


ALEXANDER WINTON 
DIES IN CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, O., June 22.—Alexander 
Winton, pioneer automotive manu- 
facturer and inventor, died here last 
night after a brief illness. 

The passing of Alexander Winton 
removes from the scene another of 
those sturdy motor men of the dawn 
era, whose faith in a vision helped 
bring the automotive industry 
through its most difficult period. 
In the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, Winton became 
greatly interested in the “horseless 
carriage.”’ He began experimenting 
at his Cleveland home in 1898, he 
produced a vehicle that could be 
made to navigate under its own 
power. On May 22, 1899, he drove 
one of his contraptions from this 
= to New York in the time of 

4 hours. In those days this was 
: ae ans accomplishment, 

Winton transferred his interest to 
automobile racing. He drove his 
own cars, notably the Winton Bullet 
series, in races all over the country. 
At one time he held the title of 
track champion of America. 

About this period Winton formed 
the Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
pany with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, and this company actually 
made the first commercial sale that 
is authenticated in this country. A 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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The figures for these thirty-six 
states and the District show a total 
of 97,584 units. This compares with 
89,974 in the same territory during 
April, 1932, and with 188,539 during 


the month of May last year. 

These totals show May sales run- 
ning about 8% per cent. ahead of 
the April record. The comparison 
with May, 1931, is less flattering, 
this year’s total running between 51 
and 52 per cent. of that month’s 
level, 

If the ratio of passenger car sales 
continues in the returns from the 
twelve states that have not yet re- 
ported, the month of May, 1932, will 
show a totalof approximately 128,000 
vehicle units. 

The growing Ford production does 
not show to any important extent 
in these May sales figures, Ford 
registrations will begin to exert a 
real influence with the June sales 
figures. That this will be impor- 
tant is indicated by the Wayne 
county sales figures, published else- 
where in this issue, for the first 
twenty days of June, which are far 
above the May total for the same 
period. 


FIRESTONE NOT TO 
FOLLOW OTHERS IN 
RAISING TIRE PRICE 


Akron, June 22.—J. W. Thomas, 
president of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company has issued a state- 
ment in which he states that Fire- 
stone will not follow other large tire 
manufacturers in raising prices un- 
til such time as it can Be done “on 
a sound and constructive basis.” Mr, 
Thomas quoted newspaper advertise- 
ments by a large mail order house 
which stated that retail tire prices 
would not be increased after June 
21 when the Federal excise tax be- 
came effective. 

“These advertisements,” Mr, 
Thomas said, “were obviously de- 
signed to stop the sales by the in- 
dependent dealers who advertised 
tax free tires before June 21 and to 
give notice to the public that the 
mail order house would not increase 
its prices to absorb the excise tax 
before July 21 and possibly not be- 
fore August 21. This big mail order 
house is taking advantage of the 
fact that the excise tax on tires and 
tubes applies to the manufacturer 
and since the mail order house is 
merely the distributor of special 
brand tires made for it by a large 
manufacturer, it is evident that it 
has big stocks of tires tax free. 

“Independent dealers also have 
large stocks of tires tax free and 
it would be foolhardy for the manu- 
facturers to issue a new higher list 


(Continued on Page 8) 





VAN SICKLEN MOTOR 
PIONEER DIES IN 
CHICAGO AT 68 


Chicage, June 22.—Norton H. Van 
Sicklen, automobile pioneer and one 
of the best known figures in the in- 
dustry’s history, died here Tuesday 
at his home, 7358 South Shore Drive, 
after a brief illness. Funeral serv- 
ices will be held Friday morning at 
10 o’clock at the Masonic chapel, at 
75th Street and Coles Avenue. 

Born in Lafayette, Ind., 68 years 
ago, Van Sicklen made his business 
bow in Chicago in 1888 in partner- 
ship with William F. Hall. The out- 
come of this association eventually 
was the W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, which today ranks as one of 
the largest in the country. 

The record of Van Sicklen is dot- 
ted with many outstanding and dra- 
matic achievements, He was in turn 
publisher of two trade papers known 
as Bearings and Cycle Age, promo- 
ter in Chicago of the first automo- 
bile show, which in 1898 was merely 
an adjunct of a bicycle show; pur- 
chaser from the late Samuel A. 
Miles of Motor Age, which he sold 
four years later; manager of the 
Knox automobile agency in Chi- 
cago, manager of the Automobile 
Blue Book Publishing Company, 
manufacturer of Van Sicklen speed- 
ometers, an enterprise he later sold 
to Stewart Warner; manager and 
later president of Apperson Broth- 
ers Automobile Company in Ko- 
komo, Ind., and most recently exec- 
utive secretary of the Lake Shore 
Athletic Club in Chicago. Another 
unique distinction of Van Sicklen 
was a record tenure of four terms 
as president of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Trade Association, two years 
more than any other chief execu- 
tive ever held the office. 

U. S. STEEL EFFECTS 
OPERATING ECONOMIES 

New York, June 22. — Continuing 
efforts to consolidate manufactur- 
ing facilities and obtain greatest 
operating economies under present 


conditions, the United States Steel 
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Corporation is now operating the 
Minnesota Steel Company, subsid- 
iary at Duluth, under lease by 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland subsidiary. Minnesota 
Steel Company will retain its cor- 
porate entity, but only as a holding 
company. 

The Gary plant of National Tube 
Company has been closed tempor- 
arily and orders which ordinarily 
would go to that plant are being 
filled at Loraine, O. 


ALEXANDER WINTON 
DIES IN CLEVELAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 


car was sold to a doctor from Car- 
bondale, Pa., who drove his pur- 
chase home under its own power. 
Thereafter for several years Winton 
was the big name in the automotive 
industry. Production was increased 
and the Winton became one of the 
best known and most respected cars 
in America. 

Where Henry Ford looked ahead 
and visualized the market of the 
future, Winton did not. His cars 
drew more and more into the luxury 
class, high priced, and eventually the 
company was compelled to close its 
doors. Old-timers will remember the 
shock that came when Winton actu- 
ally passed out of the picture. 

However, Alexander “Winton, in 
spite of 68 years, was still youthful 
enough in spirit to venture into new 
fields. He turned his attention to 
the marine field and produced power 
plants for boats. With a partner, 
George Codrington, he started the 
Winton Engine Works and retrieved 
some of the fortune he had lost in 
the highway vehicle business. With- 
in the past year or two Winton an- 
nounced the completion of a light 
Diesel airplane engine. 


S. P. A. OFFICE OPENED 
IN ATLANTA, GA, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 22.—The re- 
cently organized Studebaker-Pierce- 
Arrow-Rockne Sales Corporation 
has opened an Atlanta office at 560 
West Peachtree St., N. W., with M. 
S. Mentzer as regional manager and 
O. C. Rowley asistant regional man- 


ager. 


Are You Still Using Horses? 


Horses were good in their day. But this is another 


day. 


This is a day of modern business, of daily 


business, speeded up to the motor truck, radio, long 
distance telephone and other means of rapid trans- 
portation. News by the day is the only way it can 
be propagated and still be called news. 


Advertising in a daily business paper like Auto- 


motive Daily News 


means that your ad. copy will 


be seen by thousands of factory executives and big 


dealers. 


Your advertising to the trade should be 


presented when, as and if you want to, in a medium 
where any size ad. will be seen and in « paper that the 
subscribers want badly enough to pay a good price 
for it. Automotive Daily News fills these require- 


ments. 
If you are selling to 


the automotive industry, 


use automotive methods; stop using horses. 


Automotive Baily News 


H. A. TARANTOUS, Bus. Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 


DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. 
Building, 


Fisher 


M. Slecum, Manager 
Detroit, Mich. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Willard R. Cotton, Manager 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW REGULATION 
BILL IN CONGRESS 


Washington, June 22.—A new reg- 
ulation bill for control of motor car- 
riers in highway traffic designed not 


for immediate consideration but for | 


study by all parties concerned, with 
a view to legislation at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, was introduced 
June 21 by Representative Rayburn 
(Dem,, Tex.), chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce, 
The bill is based both on the 


Couzens bill (S, 2793) and the rec- 
ommendations made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in find- 
ings in its investigation of co-ordi- 
nation of motor transportation (I. 
C. C. 23,400), made public April 6, 
1932. 

It would require Interstate Com- 
merce Commission certificates of 
public convenience, commission es- 
tablishment of reasonable require- 
ments regarding baggage, passenger 
comfort, pick up and delivery points, 
filing of insurance policies to pro- 
tect the public, just and reasonable 
rates, commission approval and su- 
pervision of mergers or acquisitions 
of roads or holding company control, 
reservation of police powers of the 
states, etc. 

A summary of the bill and its 
purposes, made public by Chairman 
Rayburn, follows in part: 

“I have today introduced a new 
bill to regulate the transportation 
of pashsengers and property in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce by 
motor carriers operating on the pub- 
lic highways. 

“The general provisions of the 
motor bus bill that I have introduced 
may be summarized as follows: 

“Common Carriers of Passengers 
by Motor Vehicle: A common car- 
rier of passengers by motor vehicle 
is required to obtain from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity as a condition precedent to 
doing business, which shall be issued 
by the commission with a view to 
preserving competition and main- 
taining adequate service. 

“The commission is authorized to 
establish reasonable requirements 
with respect to the transportation 
of baggage, comfort of passengers, 
pick-up and delivery points, and 
other matters relating to the service 
to be rendered by such carriers, and 
to require the filing of insurance 
policies for the protection of the 
public. Such carriers are required 
to charge just and reasonable rates 
in any individual case where it finds 
unjust and unreasonable rates are 
being exacted. 

“For the purpose of maintaining 
competition among such carriers by 
motor vehicle, no merger, consoli- 
dation, acquisition of control of one 
carrier by another, or acquisition of 
control of two or more carriers by a 
holding company is permitted ex- 
cept with the approvai of the com- 
mission, For the purpose of main- 
taining competition between such 
motor carriers and carriers by rail, 
mergers, consolidations, and acqui- 
sitions of control involving both 
types of carriers are placed under 
the supervision of the commission. 

“Private Carriers of Passengers 
and Common and Private Carriers 
of Property. 


A delightful, economical 
vacation ... 


This summer take a Great 
Lakes Cruise. 
Long days of 
sailing thru 
regionsrich 
in beauty. 
Zestful meals. 
Restful deck 
lounging. 
Sports and 
dancing gal- 
ore. You meet 
new friends, 
see new lands, 
sail home 
satisfied that 
you've had 
the best vaca- 
tion in years. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 
Frequent Sailings To and From 
Buffalo Otepe Falls), Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac 
Island, Sault Ste, Marie, Houghton, Duluth, 
Chicago, Milwaukee 


6o 
ond Return 
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| SPARKS from 


Something New 


Mr. and Mrs. Bill McNabb 
Airdrive Can 
Costly Knickknacks 
B. O. P. Efficiency 


Ralph Keeler 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 


NE thing I am certain of is that one of the oldest con- 
cerns in the industry has something up its sleeve—a 
new line, which will be debutted very shortly, possibly in 
about a month. But talk about your Sphinxes! All I can 
pick up is an admission that the rumor is true, and I have 


been asked to stand by for a confidential preview. 
+ 7 


THERE’S A LOT of mystery about the whole thing. 
The publicist in charge is strangely vague in talking about 
the proposition, but his eyes sparkle when he drops a hint 
or two. Piecing them together I can visualize the car. It is 
built to meet the present economic trend; it is to be in the 
lowest-priced range and that in putting it into that sector 
the manufacturer has not sacrificed performance, appear- 


ance, comfort or life. 
- * * 


I’VE HEARD THAT before from other makers, but my 
curiosity is aroused by the hint of the publicist that “because 
of advanced engineering and the use of better materials, the 
car will be lighter in weight, with as much or more power 
than ever. The result is, with the power weight ratio notably 
increased, this new type of car we have under way will ‘out- 
perform anything at present on the road, regardless of price 
It will mark a new era in automobile engineering. 

* o * 

THIS MAKES the second time Bill McNabb of Camp- 
bell-Ewald’s art department has broken into the column, The 
first time was when he took a plaster cast of his own face, 
forgetting to apply an ungent on his eyelashes, with the 
result he couldn’t remove the cast without the eyelashes going 
with the plaster. 

Now, Bill McNabb has raided the Fisher Building 
branch of the Macfadden family, and made Miss Dorothy 
Stanley, who has been attending to Liberty’s secretarial 
duties here, Mrs. William McNabb. 


* * * 


SOME LITTLE TIME AGO I chronicled the fact that 
a wind-driven automobile was on the drafting board of a 
Detroit engineer. No names were mentioned, but now the 
story breaks through the appearance of the Airdrive car, 
engineered by E. C. Juergens, not unknown to the automobile 
world. Juergens is credited with designing the first Graham 
Brothers truck at Evansville, Ind., and the first Yellow cab. 

The car Juergens is showing is an experimental job, 
weighing 1,500 pounds and without transmission, clutch, 
differential or universal joint. An inverted four-cylinder 
American Cirrus engine is used, and the drive comes 
through a five-foot, four-bladed propeller set back from the 
front bumper. Control is through the propeller itself. The 
wheel base is 132 inches, and Juergens says it will do thirty 


miles to the gallon, 


or size. 


* * + 


IN HIS WEEKLY radio talks, Merle Thorpe, editor 
of Nation’s Business, makes us realize how really extrava- 
gant the government is, with its superfluous bureaus, what- 
nots, etc. Thorpe must strike a responsive chord among 
those of us who in the automobile business are groaning 
under the tax burdens Uncle Sam is imposing. Thorpe, 
most of us recall, was the star speaker at the last banquet 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and he 
talked along that line then, possibly one of the first to put 
his finger on this national sore spot. Only then we did not 
take him half as seriously as we do now. 

X * . 

WE HAVE A CONCRETE EXAMPLE of B. 0. P. 
efficiency through the announcement that the Bemb-Robin- 
son Company here in Detroit has taken on the Pontiac in 
addition to the Buick. For twenty years Walter Bemb has 
been selling Buicks in our town. 

*” ok * 

ONLY THE OLD GUARD recall Ralph W. Keeler, who 
died the other day. Keeler established in Detroit the first 
state sales agency for Hupmobile in 1909, but after four 
years he dissolved the Keeler-Hup Company and joined his 
father in the American Injector Company, 
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his Is Your Page 


Retail Salesmen 


? 





This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t. 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


ON YOUR TOES, SALESMEN! 


In the current issue of the Buick Salesman, R. H. Grant, 
vice-president of General Motors, tells what the man on the 
firing line has got to do today to register a success in this 





difficult year. 


Grant’s remarks: 

“In the present competitive mar- 
ket even ‘floor day’ and the use of 
the telephone are inadequate for 
sifting out the buyers. Other 
methods that have been tried and 
tested and found successful in other 
competitive fields must be used, 


even if they do mean additional 
hard work. 
ALLOT TERRITORIES 

“Every Buick salesman should be 
given an allotted territory to can- 
vass, He should go through this 
territory asking every householder 
to buy a new or used car. This 
work should be carried on consci- 
entiously and be supported by such 
other methods as are now in vogue. 
The value and importance of this 
doorbell ringing are tremendous 








While his remarks are addressed to Buick 
salesmen, every other man in the automobile selling business 


can get practical advice as well as inspiration from Mr. 
———— 


and the only way in which many 
prospects can be located. 

“The successful Buick salesman 
must be on his toes every minute 
of his working day and how much! 
more this applies today than in 
former years I do not need to point | 
out specifically. Our Buick sales- | 
man should not depend on his| 
friends and his owners alone for | 
prospects, but he should find op- 
portunity to mention Buick in a 
Selling way to every person he| 
meets. When he is in the sales- 
room he should be on the lookout 
for business and quickly and eager- 
ly greet every one who enters the 
establishment. It is not enough to 
rise languidly, shuffle forward and 
murmur ‘Something?’ A _ Buick 
Salesman should literally jump 
when the door is opened.” 








M.E.W.A. Members Protest 
Preferential Treatment 


(Continued from Page 1) 


pied delegates also at the morning 
Session. Elton R. Seager, president 
of the Ohio Valley Automotive Job- 
bers’ Association and a director in 
the M. E. W. A., handled the sub- 
ject of shop equipment, with an 
analysis of lines that are selling 
under present conditions 

Basic factors in merchandising 
parts was discussed by L. H. Thomp- 
son, and special considerations with 
reference to car heaters and their 
merchandising were outlined by R. 
R. Englehart in his talk. 

President Satchell, who has de- 
livered two addresses to the confer- 
ence delegates at general sessions, 
and one before the Chicago Auto- 
motive Boosters’ Club, has been in- 
sistent throughout that neither in- 
dividually nor as association mem- 
bers are the jobbers attempting “to 
push any ideas detrimental to auto- 
motive manufacturers,” 

“The keynote of our stand as job- 
bers, members of wholesalers’ as- 
sociations and delegates at this 
conference may best be stated by 
saying that we believe in selective 
jobber distribution of automotive 
products,” declared Mr. Satchell. 
“We are firmly convinced that from 
every angle the only really styccess- 
ful way for the manufactufer to 


SEEKING TO PREVENT 
NEW BAY STATE RATES 
Boston, Mass., June 22.—A refer- 
endum to prevent operation of the 
new automobile insurance act, 
passed in the closing session of the 
Legislature, has been filed at the 
office of the secretary of state. The 
law provides that non-payment of 
judgment in an action for property 
damage caused by an automobile 
shall cause immediate loss of the 
motorist’s license and registration if 
payment is not made within sixty 
days of the judgment. It also re- 
quires every car owner to carry 
$1,000 property damage insurance. 
It will be necessary for the peti- 
tioners to secure the names of 15,000 
voters within three months to have 
the law submitted to a referendum 
at the next state election. In the 
meantime a bill has been filed with 
the clerk of the House to repeal the 
act just passed. 


| Missouri 


distribute his merchandise is through 
distributors and jobbers. 

“It can be proved today, as it has 
been proved over and over again in 
the past, that the jobber gives the 
most perfect coverage, and is a nec- 
essary asset to the manufacturer in 
the distribution of his product. 

“As jobbers we must oonstantly 
fight to keep out identities and re- 
tain an appreciation of the func- 
tions and services we perform, for 
manufacturers at times are inclined 
to overlook the jobber as a most 
important link in the chain of dis- 
tribution, 

“We are not pushing any ideas 
detrimental to manufacturers. We 
want to push the truth about the 
jobber, to keep constantly before 
the manufacturer that our industry 
gives 100 per cent. coverage for 
him, and in a spirit of mutual fair- 
ness we want to know all about the 
manufacturer's business, just as he 
rightly wants to know all about us.” 


LC. C. 10 STUDY 
RAIL TRUCKING 
PLAN METHODS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by the Cottonbelt and met by the 
Pacific as a competitive 
proposition. 

The matter will be heard at Little 
Rock, Ark., July 15, and at St. Louis, 
July 18, before Examiner R. G. 
Taylor. 


CHICAGO OLDSMOBILE 
DEALER IN NEW HOME 


Chicago, June 22.—After ten years 
at 2309 South Michigan Ave., the L. 
Markle Company, Oldsmobile dealer 
on automobile row, has just moved 
up the avenue to 2512 South Michi- 
gan Ave. Lafayette Markie, presi- 
dent of the company, also announces 
that headquarters for the home- 
heating line recently added and han- 
dled at the automobile row address 
will, in the future, be distributed 
from a different location, 217 North 
La Salle St., in the heart the 
building trades downtown section. 








DEMONSTRATE 
"TO KEY PEOPLE 


In your community are certain 
people who are leaders—in business, 
in society, in politics or because of 
some distinction which has made 
them widely known to a large num- 
ber of people. 

What they do is frequently copied 
by others or at least is the subject 


of comment by people of the com- 
munity. 

Place a new Pontiac at the dis- 
posal of these people. Let them 
drive the car about town. Friends 
and acquaintances will ask them 
about “their new car” and the pub- 
licity which will result will help 
you in getting prospects. 

Women and girls prominent in 
social affairs are good subjects for 
this activity as they drive places 
where the cars can be seen by those 
who can afford to buy. 

The Pontiac Chieftain. 
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HE USED HIS HEAD AND 
TURNED IN 3 PROFITS 


R. J. Burke, a salesman for the Park Circle Motor Com- 
pany, Chevrolet dealer in Baltimore, recently did some think- 
ing that resulted in a triple profit deal for his boss. This 
same Burke during the first twenty-five days of May made 
eleven sales and nine deliveries, which is stepping in this 
depression year. We give our guess that he made the record 
by using his head as he did in the triple profit deal, which 
happened as follows: nee eee ee 

Burke had called on a man as a 
likely prospect. He wound him wor- 
rying over a small overdue balance 


the prospect’s house and explained 
that he would sell him the car for 
his father, take his coach in, deduct 


on his 1929 coach. If he could meet 
that, he told Burke, not only would 
he be interested in a car, but that 
his father would likely purchase a 
large car. 

Burke did some thinking. Then 
he went back to the showroom, 


rolled out a used Jordan, drove it to 


Ww 


the price of the Jordan, pay off the 
balance on the coach and apply the 
difference on a new or used car. The 
prospect agreed. 

The sale netted Burke’s dealer a 
small profit on the,Jordan, a profit 
on the traded-in coach, which was 
sold two days jater, and a profit on 


the car that replaced the coach, 





YES—TOLEDO, OHIO, HAS BEEN 
UNFORTUNATE, TOO 


But you'd never know it from Cadillac-La Salle sales 


It is no secret that Toledo, Ohio, has suffered at least the average amount of 
misfortune during the past year. Like practically every other city of size, Toledo 
has seen many of its principal industries operating with greatly reduced forces, 
and has undergone bank failures sufficiently serious to cause drastic curtailment 
of retail buying. . . . But in the face of these conditions, the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company's Toledo branch sold 75.6 per cent more Cadillacs and La Salles during 
the first five months of 1932 than were sold in the corresponding period of 1931 —65 cars 


this year as compared with 37 cars last year. . 


. . In selling 65 cars during 


this period, Cadillac enjoyed 67 per cent of the business in its price class in 
Toledo. The nearest competitor received approximately 23 per cent. Nearly 60 


per cent of the Cadillac and La Salle buyers were former owners. 


... There is 


a moral to this story. It is simply this: Even under the most adverse circum- 


stances, it is possible to operate successfully in the retail automobile field, 


provided you have the right franchise. . 


. . A Cadillac-La Salle franchise repre- 


sents an opportunity to conduct a motor car dealership on a high plane and 


with a satisfactory profit. There are, at present, a few Cadillac-La Salle franchises 
available, all for territories which have been recently analyzed and which show 
the required profit possibilities. If you are interested, write immediately to the— 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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All God’s Chillun Want Things 


ENRY T. EWALD, the able Detroit advertising counsel, 

used the words at the head of this column to describe 

the present situation in the United States. His views on the 

subject are well worth the careful consideration of every 
reader of Automotiye Daily News. Mr. Ewald said: 

“Amid all the pessimism over business conditions there 
is one hidden but powerful force at work which will carry 
America upward again as surely as the seasons unroll, the 
growing human wants and needs for products of all kinds. 

“The volume of pent-up demand may be measured by the 
following record of consumer purchases in four typical in- 
dustries during 1931, compared with the more normal year 
of 1926: 

“1. America’s investment in food 
was $1,500,000,000 less than in 1926. 

“2.. In men’s and boys’ clothing, expenditures were less 
than half those of five years ago. 

“3. In residential building, last year’s record was less 
than a third of that of 1926. 

“4, In the automobile industry, always looked upon as 
an index of consumer buying, orders were less by million and 
a quarter cars than in 1926, 

“Down-down-down has run the gloomy song of consumer 
purchases. But, meanwhile, up-up-up has run the cheerful 
song of potential demand. 

“The vital need is for good advertising, definitely geared 
to the mood and manners of today, well planned, well di- 
rected, well sustained, that it may create a strong identity 
and an indelible preference for the particular product, A 
“Who will rule our various industries when this pent-up 
demand breaks—old champions or new?” Mr. Ewald asks. 

We may add to this clear-cut statement of present con- 
ditions, that other factors fight on the side of potential 
demand. Our population increases at the rate of 3 per cent. 
a year. Over the five-year period considered by Mr. Ewald, 
we have had a population gain of 15 per cent. This means 
that more than 15,000,000 additional people have been added 
to our buying force, yet for all this we have purchased much 
Jess than we did in 1926. More piling up of demand. 

Certainly “all God’s chillun want things,” and more of 
God’s chillun will want them every year, until finally the 
dam will break and what will the unstocked retailer do then? 


Who Is to Blame ? 


N a recent issue of the Automotive Daily News there 
appeared the story of a well-known manufacturer of 
automotive equipment who recently went into the hands of a 
receiver, This was what might be termed an involuntary- 
voluntary receivership, and the case certainly opens the door 
for some speculation that is far from pleasant, 

According to the story, this company has accounts pay- 
able and notes aggregating more than $600,000. When the 
time came to take care of this indebtedness the executives of 
the company went to the banks and attempted to arrange a 
renewal of the obligations. The banks insisted upon a large 
payment upon the maturity dates of the paper, and threat- 
ened to take steps to enforce payment unless the demand 
‘were met. 

Officials of the company decided that making these large 
payments would seriously impair the working capital of the 
company and interfere with the carrying on of the business. 
Obviously this would result in serious losses and damage to 
the assets. It would affect adversely the interests of credit- 
ors, stockholders and other people directly interested in the 
welfare of the company, according to the officials, who asked 
for a temporary receivership to protect all alike. 

Are we mistaken, or has the government been spending 
money for reconstruction on the basis of making the banks 
safe, so that they can take care of just such situations as 
this? Exactly what do the banks want before they will be 
willing to come forward and help industry through this diffi- 
cult period? Do they insist on Federal guarantee of all their 
operations except the one of making profits for themselves? 





products during 1931 
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A. D. N. Offers Dealers $100 for Letter 


This Newspaper Will Pay $100 for Best Letter of Month, $5 for Best Letter Each 


Day. Read Offer Below 








T has been decided to broaden a little the rules of the prize contest which Automotive 


Daily News is now running. 


Instead of offering prizes for letters from dealers who 


are doing more business than they did last year, we now include all dealers, even though 
they may not be exceeding the profits they earned in 1931. 

Therefore, Automotive Daily News offers a monthly prize of $100 for the best letter 
from any dealer, telling how he has managed to keep his business out of the red this 
year, or giving the most constructive idea on how to increase profits, even though his own * 


business may not be exceeding that of 1931. 


The plan is to pass on to other dealers 


methods, systems or ideas that will help them get more out of this reluctant market. 
The editors of Automotive Daily News will be the judges of which letter is best, and 
prizes will be awarded by them, their judgment being final. ; 
Furthermore, Automotive Daily News will publish every day the best letter received 
that day and will pay the dealer writing it $5. y s 
Get busy, you dealers, and grab yourselves $100 or a consolation $5, by passing on to 
your fellows the recipe that is enabling you to make money in a tough year. 


N. J. TRUCK CLUB 
SCORES VICTORY 
IN LEGISLATURE 


(Continued from Page 1) 

favorable legislation in New Jersey. 

“Oné important bill, backed by 
the truck club, was enacted. It 
provides for complete license tag 
reciprocity for foreign trucks oper- 
ating in New Jersey. This bill 
means a saving of thousands of dol- 
lars in license tag exemption to New 
Jersey motor truck owners who send 
their vehicles into other states. 

“Thousands of dollars were also 
saved for truck owners by the club 
and co-operating organizations be- 
cause they refused to compromise 
on the originally proposed truck tax 
bill, which provided for increases up 
to 700 per cent. Common carrier 
and contract truck operators were 
spared the inconvenience and ex- 
pense inherent in the proposed reg- 
ulatory bill, which was killed over 
the vigorous protests of railroads.” 


CITY TAX CONTINUED 

Conway, Ark., June 22.—The $5 
city automobile license tax, payable 
annually on July 1, will remain in 
effect, the City Council failing to 
act favorably at a recent meeting 
upon a petition asking that the tax 
be repealed. 











Today’s $5 Winner 


FIVE RULES THAT HAVE KEPT 
THIS DEALER AHEAD IN 1932 


By HUGH L. MORRIS, Sales Manager 
Arrand Motor Sales, Flint, Mich 


This dealership was formed in 1926, by Albert D. 
Arrand, to handle Willys-Overland products. The years fol- 
lowing were successful, with very satisfactory ‘volume and 
profits until 1930. In September of 1930 De Soto and Plym- 
outh were added, and in March, 1932, the Graham line was 
also taken on. The year 1931 was a fairly successful one, 


but not good enough to satisfy a progressive organization. 
o—__—_——_—__-_-_——r 


After the severe lessons taught by 


1930 and 1931 it seemed a good idea 
to formulate a definite plan to get 
our share, plus, of the 1932 business. 

The obvious thing to do was to 
tune up and overhaul the retail 
sales force, get it hitting hard, and 
keep it hitting. Given a good prod- 
uct with a strong advertising cam- 
paign to back it up, it seemed that 
a carefully planned retail method 
would minimize lost sales and in- 
crease our business. 

An attractive show room with a 
good stock of new cars well dis- 





Trade Association News 





Reeeeeeeeesssswswsvsesesvesee#eeeeee: 
Minnesota Dealers Plan 
For the Future 





Under the heading, “Planning for 
the Future,” the Minnesota Motor 
Trades Association in its current of- 
ficial bulletin says: 

“Although the volume of Ameri- 
can business is discouragingly small 
there appears to be one favorable 
factor. That is, that business has 
been ‘scraping bottom’ for the. past 
several months, and that commodity 
and stock market prices have fallen 
to a point which resist further de- 
cline. We can hardly expect any 
great improvement in business vol- 
ume until 1933, If the present crop 
prospects of the Northwest material- 
ize there may be some change for 
the better this fall. 


“Many dealers are going out of 
business and many more will go be- 
fore the year is complete. This, of 
course, will be to the advantage of 
those who remain. 

“In the meantime, automobile 
dealers should make every effort 
possible to reduce the inventory of 
used cars. New car inventory should 
be kept to a very minimum. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that new car 
sales efforts should be minimized. 
There are many people who can and 
will buy automobiles. 

“All garages would do well to con- 
sider operating on a cash basis, and 
if any credit is extended it should 
be done cautiously.” 


Seattle Dealers Open 
Repair Work Drive 





Seattle, Wash., June 21.—With 
front page advertisements as the 
weapon, the Seattle Automobile 
Dealers Association has launched a 
campaign to develop its service and 
repair departments, 

The advertisements are of a co- 
operative type, occupying a space 
12 inches by one column, and are 
placed on the front page of the 
Seattle T.mes, being the only front 
page advertisement in this news- 
paper. Thus the ads attract out- 
standing attention. 

These ads set forth the expert 
knowledge of the car dealer, the de- 
pendable service that can be relied 
upon, and the importance of spe- 


cializing on one make, or limited 
number, of cars. The slogan car- 
ried is: “Your dealer knows best.” 
With new car sales down, the wise 
dealer is building up the mainten- 
ance of his business. 
WARNED TO DISPLAY U. S. 
WITH STATE TAX SIGNS 
Trenton, N. J., June 22.—Gasoline 
dealers are warned by the State Tax 
Department that Federal as well as 
state taxes must be prominently dis- 
played on price signs. A penalty of 
$25 for a first violation of the regu- 
lation and of $50 and possible ten- 
day imprisonment for a second have 
been provided. 


played, and a trained staff follow- 
ing FIVE well defined working rules 
was the idea, and it has worked. 

Here are the methods which 
helped us: 

1. A meeting every morning, to 
correct yesterday’s errors and plan 
today’s work. Skull practice and 
general discussion twice a week. 

2. Every work sheet lists twelve 
calls every day. AS many live pros- 
pects as are available are listed and 
the balance made up of owner and 
associate salesman calls. 

3. A card for every prospect must 
be placed in file and each prospect 
properly cont&cted. Fifteen day 
protection is given salesmen. 

4. No appraisals are given, or 
closes attempted, until the prospect 
has had a thorough presentation 
and demonstration of the new car. 

5. A carefully planned and very 
complete floor presentation, a dem- 
onstration over a planned route, 
bringing out the qualities stressed 
in the presentation and a planned 
close with dealer or sales manager 
present to assist the salesman fol- 
lows. We try, in all cases, to have 
objections removed; all members of 
the family who influence the deal 
are present and conditions are as 
nearly “just right” as possible. 

By religiously practicing these five 
rules, discussing and improving our 
methods and analyzing our lost 
deals as well as those closed, we 
have increased retail sales 46 per 
cent. during the first five months 
of 1932—and kept in the black. 


COMING EVENTS | 


JUNE 
20-24—Chicago, Il. Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, summer conference. 
20-24—-Atlantic City, N. J. American Bo- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


JULY 
$—France. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. 
5- 9—Southampton, England. Commer- 
cia] Car Sho 


Ww. 
0-20-—-Relatam. Grand Prix Automobile 
ace. 
W=Bermeng. Grand Prix Automobile 
c 


e. 
20-22—Liandrindod, Wales. 
Car Show. 


OCTOBER 


3- 7—Buffale, N. ¥. National Metal 
Congress. Sponsored by American 
Society for Stee) Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
of American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 
tion. 

2- 1—Washington, D. C. Nationai Safety 
Council, meeting. 

3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. Nationa) Meta! Exe 

sition, 174th Regiment Armory. 
W. . Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director 
13-22—London, England. Olympia Show. 


Commercial 

















FATIGUE OF SHAFTS HAVING 
KEYWAYS” 


By R. E. PETERSON 
Manager Mechanics Division Westinghouse Research Laboratories 


Keyed members constitute 


an important type of machine 


element about which insufficient fatigue data are avail- 


able.” 3. * 


The key itself presents no particular fatigue prob- 


lem. The majority of failures seem to have occurred in the 
' shafting, rather than in the attached pulley, gear or coupling. 
oe 


The primary purpose of keyed¢ 
shafting is to transmit torque, but 
in addition to the resulting steady 
component of shearing stresses, 
there are usually superimposed al- 
ternating shearing stresses (recipro- 
cating engine drives) or alternating 
bending stresses (gear and pulley 
drives, particularly with overhung 
shafting). This paper will concern 
itself primarily with the latter 
classification, although the conclu- 
sions reached have some bearing also 
on the former classification. 

An important point which has 
been brought out by the tests herein 
described is that the keyway end is 
often an important factor in deter- 
mining failure. Two types of keyway 
ends are in common use; the sled- 
runner type, as cut with an ordinary 
milling cutter of the same width as 
the keyway (Fig. 1 [a]); and the 


profiled type, as cut with an end- 
mill of the same diameter as the 
width of the keyway (Fig. 1 [b]). 
A service failure of a street car drive 
shaft having a keyway of the latter 
type is shown in Fig. 2. As previ- 
ously indicated, the alternating 
stresses in an application of this 
kind are of bending type. Another 
failure of a shaft having a profiled 
keyway’ is shown in Fig. 3. The im- 
portance of considering the shape 
of the keyway end is obvious from 
Figs. 2 and 3. 
TEST RESULTS 

The fatigue test. specimens were 
of cantilever type 1 inch in diam- 
eter, with keyways % inch wide and 
% inch deep. The sled-runner key- 
ways were cut with a 114 inch diam- 
eter cutter. The testing machine has 
been described previously.* 


Two materials were tested, the properties_being as follows: 





























Tensile Yield Elongation| Reduction| Hardness, 
Treatment Strength, Strength, in 2 in., | of Area, Vickers 
| ib. per sq.in.| Ib. per sq.in.| per cent | per cent | Penetration 
| | Number 
Chromium-Nickel Stee): 
Carbon 0.39, manganese} Water quenched | 
0.64, nickel 1.25, chro-| at 875° C., tem- 103,500 | 70,000 35 | 6 228 
mium 0.62, silicon 0.23,| pered at 650° o (2 per cent 
sulfur 0.019, phosphor- of plastic 
us 0.012 per cent .... deformation) 
Medium Carbon Steel: 
Carbon 0.45 per cent/ $0,000 | 45,000 | $2 56 160 
(complete chemical an-| Normalized 2 (0.2 per cent 
alysis not available at} hours at 825° C. of plastic 


present) 








The fatigue test data are shown 
summarized in Table 1. 





| | 


graphically in Fig. 4 and the results 





\ deformation) 


The reason for giving two values of endurance limit is that the 
(a) value is useful for designers and the (b) value is of interest to inves- 


tigators of stress concentration effect. 


In the case of the (b) values 


with a keyway on one side it is first necessary to find the position of 


the center of gravity, as follows: 
y = 


where d = diameter of shaft, 


Sauls? 
_ 5 eh ( 4) 


<a — wh 


w = width of keyway, and 


h = depth of keyway. 


The moment of inertia for a section with a keyway becomes: 


a ek ra (5 - 


The moment of inertia for the 


oh ae 
64 12 
‘where w = diameter of hole. 


3) 


3 
~ & - wh(a - 7-5) 


case of a transverse hole is: 


The final data of Table 1 are given in terms of stress concentra- 


tion factor, defined as: 


_ endurance limit with keyway or hole 
a ordinary endurance limit 
Two values of k are also given, corresponding to the (a) and (b) values 


of the denominator. 


Recent tests indicate that fatigue stress concen- 


tration factors are not independent of size. 
TABLE 1.—TEST RESULTS 


° Endurance Limit, Stress Concentration 
Per. Sq. In. Factor 

(a) (b) 

(a) ) Being Section (b) UsingI/c 

ulus I/c Based on net Section 
For Solid-1-in. ssumin 

Diameter Section Linear Stress 

Distribution 

Chromium-Nickel Steel (Heat-Treated) 

No keyways (ordinary tapered 
SPOCIMENS) .....cccccesecee oo | eases a eos 
Sled-runner keyways......... 36,000 42,800 1.61 1.35 
Profiled keyways............. 28,000 33,300 2.07 1.74 
Medium-Carbon Steel (Normalized) 
No keyways (ordinary tapered 

GMOCIMONS) 2.0... cccccceess Beene 6» - hsaede saa oT. 
Sled-runner keyways ........ 28,000 33,300 1.32 1.11 
Profiled keyways............. 23,000 27,400 1.61 1.35 
¥%-inch hole (transverse). 12,100 21,000 3.06 1.76 
The location of fracture ts shown SS 
the shaft. It will be noticed that 


in Fig. 5. The profiled keyways 
failed in all cases at points of tan- 
gency of the semi-circular ends, the 
initial direction of cracking being at 
a slight angle to a norma! section of 


*Paper presented at thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of Suoenene aoe for Testing 
Materials, June 20- his .o 
print, subject te soho ahios the 





Fig. 2 shows the same kind of frac- 
ture. The shaft in Pig. 2 represents 
an application involving alternating 
bending stresses and constant 
torque. It was thought that perhaps 
the torque would have some effect 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Production -- Engineering -- Factory 


BENDIX CLUTCH 
CONTROL KIT 


A Bendix clutch-control installa- 
tion kit for many popular car 
models of 1930, ’31 and ’32 has been 
designed by the Bragg-Kliesrath 
Corporation, subsidiary of the Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation. 

Since introduction of Bendix 
clutch control there has been a 
widespread demand for a standard 
installation of this modern feature 
from not only parts dealers and 
service shop operators but from car 
owners as well. 

A standard installation has been 
accomplished by utilizing one cylin- 
der (model 35), two slightly differ- 
ent valves (models 250 and 251) 
and fittings packages which usually 
are applicable to several car models. 
The complete installation is then 
built up with one cylinder, one 
valve and one package of fittings. 

Comprehensive installation draw- 
ings for all car models covered by 
any fittings package are included 
in the kit. 


STEVENS WALDEN, INC. 
ADDS NEW COMPLETE LINE 


Worcester, Mass., 


and 








June 22.—A\a 
complete line of Stevens taps, dies|chemist and metallurgist, the Lun- 
and screw plates for the automotive | kenheimer 
industrial markets has been/read at the thirty-fifth annual 
added to the Stevens Walden line.|meeting of the American Society 
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MECHANISM OF DEFORMATIONS 
IN GRAY IRON 
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FIG. 5.—Permanent Set of Four Samples of an Iron 


This is the second installment of|for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, 
paper by J. W. Bolton, chief | June 20 to 24. 

However, Thum and Ude! have 
shown that if steels are drilled and 


Company, Cincinnati, 


(Continued on Page 8) 








KIND OF FRANCHISE NASH GIVES 


Every dealer wants a fair return for his 
investment.and sales effort. 


The Nash franchise assures that. 


Every dealer wants to represent a line 
which combines all the latest and best 
selling features in extremely salable 


motor Cars. 


The Nash franchise and the ad- 
vanced Nash line assure that. 


Every dealer wants and needs a fair dis- 


count on parts. 


The Nash franchise assures that. 


Every dealer wants to 
represent a company which 
considers his interests 
fully as much as its own. 


The Nash franchise 
assures that. 


STANDARD EIGHT 
121-inch Wheelbase 


BIG SIX 
11b-inch Wheelbase 


Every dealer wants to sell as many cars as 
his market demands and not to be forced to 
accept as many cars as a factory dictates. 


The Nash franchise protects against 
forcing cars on dealers under any 
and all conditions. 


Every motor car dealer wants to operate 
with his factory as an @ssociate, not as 
a mere “‘sales outlet.’’ 


The Nash franchise, inspired by 
sincere interest in the dealer’s suc- 
cess and administered by a gro up 
of executives who place the dealer’s 


interest first, A@ssures 


that. 
$777 to $2055 


For further information 
about the Nash franchise, 
write the Sales Manager, 
The Nash Motors Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Prices f. 0. b. factory 
SPECIAL EIGHT 
128-tuch Wheelbase 


(4181) 
AMBASSADOR EIGHT 
142-inch Wheelbase 


ADVANCED EIGHT 
133-inch Wheelbase 
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FIN ANCI AL NEWS tion and made pubs today. Shite LINK-BELT G. E. OF ENGLAND 
was an increase o ’ cars above Chic = i a 
the preveding week thts year, but cago, June 22.—Link-Belt de London, June 22.—Pamphlet re- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 20} port of General Electric Company, 











CHAPMAN VALVE 


New York, June 22.—Chapman 
Valve Manufacturing passed the 































230,649 cars below the corresponding 
CAR LOADINGS week in 1931 and 424,306 cars under | cents a share on the common stock, | Ltd., of England for the year ended | dividend on the 7 per cent. preferred 
Washington, June 22.—Loading Of | tne same period two years ago. placing the issue on an 80-cent an-| March 31, 1932, shows a net profit | Stock due at this time. i 








of £581,548 after debenture interest, 
depreciation, directors’ fees and 
pension fund, as against £632,001 in 
the preceding fiscal year. 








revenue freight for the week ended| This total was 52.57 per cent. of| nual basis, against $1.20 paid pre- 
June 11 totaled 501,760 cars, accord-| the average loadings for the cor-| viously. Payment of the distribu- 
ing to reports filed by the railroads | responding week of the ten preced-/| tion is due September 1 to stock of 


with the American Railway Associa-' ing roe record August 15. 


CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Polk & Co, of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ml, and 
Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of 


Returns for today: Alabama, California, Connecticut, Iowa, 


GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY ' 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 



























Figures in this table are from R, L. 
New York city, are included in the New York state total. 









In this table, 36 states and the District of Columbia. 






FORD GROUP _- 





CHRYSLER GROUP 


‘AUBURN GROUP _ 








States 


Chevrolet 




















































































































































































































































f 2 

fi] 3 

- 3 - 
Alabama 6 10 | 218) l 218| 28| 345! 19| ~ 398 
Arkansas =—lisd|ltl ~ ay | #2 «18; 33) 62] 142| | 142] 5| Yai} 1) ty 199 
California | 4 5 79| 196! 267 182 710) 1355| 1062 36| 1098 | 289) 47,1564, 36} 104) = 2230 
Connecticut — | 10) 10; 4,ss—i(‘éi YC C8 517] 334] 6 340} 146 | 18} «577, ~Ssi«C|;s ‘<aiesé‘ééSAY”~=~*«*CASSAE“Cs‘(‘C#‘CCOCOAS@S7 
Delaware = | it ne 52] 87 1 88} 20| 5| 145| 7 #1 7 nn 
Florida | 4 1 5] 21 ll 10 143| 184] «1577 2| 159 | 23} 3 349| 3| 5| 43} 426 
Idaho Be yy Ff TUT 56] 48 | 48] iy | 139] 2) 10) 160 
Illinois | 62| 3 65 | 181/248, —S—««230| «1158 1817] __‘1150| 29| 1179| 302 51] 2267 41; 275, «391 3327 
Indiana | 24 4 28 | 79 175 91) 483| 828} «338, Ss 342] 102) 10; 1000 5} —«:100) 155) 1372 
Towa ! 5 | 5} 43) 23 66; 272 404, —«39]ti‘(—s‘iYdS 540] 77 1; 1029) 6) 53| 126| 1292 
Kansas | 15| 88 S01 ata 360 | 268] a 2600) ana asf a 
Maryland | 14 14] 43) 53 38; 231 365 | 300| 1| 301 | 67| 7| 955: 3| 23) 105) 1160 
Massachusetts | 27,  +| +a?) 131; 83; 137, +62; —S——sA2N3] = 1917| —Ss9]Ssi98S YB] 931| | 208; 448|3008 
Michigan | (10, ~+~| ~~~ ~+*20) + + +136) + +—«-202)~—=«150} ~—Ss 1090, + ~=Ss1518] +3415; S20] SAMA] 212] S| 2078| 24213) 370) 3028 
Minnesota | (10, ~=~~—~|~Ss=é«iYs*sté‘éiY:SSCRSC“‘«t‘i“ S:SC*‘“ié‘iz_ |FCTA]CiCéiBS|C“(tséi ’=C‘é“éN’#«C@OOY;*CO#«+4NOSSY:* OC] ~=— 1404] | ___245{ «i861 
Missouri | 58 | 59] 53] 106 93, 487) 739) 634) ((o| 643) += 116] —S 19] += 1365) 8] 84) 175] 1767 
Montana ; yj |  i4 ww wif a  §6flylUlLlhlClUhLULLCLlUMhUlULLlUhl lh UTLLLCULD UC 
Nebraska | 2 5] 13 5 40 110) 168] 315 | 1| 316 | 41| 1| 541| 1| 23 | 81/ 688 
New Hampshire | 2; ~~ ~| ~~~ +2) ~~+'14)+~S=S«B]S*~=“<«éY:SC“‘i CTY (tk) CG ]CASSCCtitiSStC«‘i ;SC“‘é‘Y:SCS*«CM];:CSCC SD 
New Jersey 24) 3 27) 167, ~«2146"~—~=C«21)S=S*«=~STHYSS~*~sNG]SS~*~S]SS*~*~«TS*~<“i*é‘iaY;C*«‘«~CS*«~BYC*«‘i AY SSCS] 88 2765 
New Mexico ee sR reas ae ee a. Oe 16| ~ 29) += 38) “; 38} 4) 3) 94 _. 2... 117 
North Carolina | 6 |  6f 38 18 38 133; 225] 4611 3| 464) «32 3) 559) EJ 15 49| 660 
North Dakota | 1 | ij 3 9 12 44 64] i161) 2) 163] —_—«16 | -258) | __ 14 21| 309 
Ohio {47 2 ~ 49) 175 279 197, ‘1303 1954 | 1642 22 1664 | 234 31; 2353 24| 177 419) 3238 
Oklahoma | 6) 36) 33 67 77) 313) 362; 2) —=iSAY SAH, 
Oregon (i]t YC 1 127, ia 95]  —-28 2; 246, titiéia|:C sti 315 
Pennsylvania —‘| 58| 2 60 | 405, (342 336, (1943) 3026] 1129) 37 1166] 590), 43| 3503; 393 317|_—«691| 5183 
Rhode Island | 4 | 4, 9] 8 28|_ 168) 258{ 171,85 176| 40) 4| 290) 3) 14| 64| 417 
South Carolina | | |S CYSSs=C«CSC‘dMCSC*<“‘é ‘YS |) 8H || 8 
South Dakota | 2) 2) sa 6 CdS 54) 97| 76| | 76| «20 | __-215| 2) 25) 23, 283 
Utah fg lr TT Ld Ure.lUmce..lLlUlU Um. LD ee es LUD 153 
Vermont = =—si | sé a] 10,16) 107) 146] 114 | 114] 46 2) 24 aj 10 43) 317 
Virginia | CU af 88837 244) 306 3| 309}; s«48}—Ss—itié«‘ YCSCtCi«t 033] 2| 12| 95| 1198 
Washington —| 3} 3} 46,3 35 183) 307) =<“ | 8 ti“‘i NY CC Xr |) | a || a |) | 
West Virginia | 5 ~+'1|'~SSs=é‘“«és*Y;S~SC~‘“‘*«éiYSC*«éiYSC*“‘éB|~O#«*UMAO|~*#*#«CRAY CB) SSt*“<«éiYCti“‘<‘CSOSCO!OCT]:SOCM|CAOB]SSC*«‘YCSC(‘é‘S!SCO#OCT5] CSO 
Wisconsin | 19) 19] 89 66; 78} S417) 650) —«332|—~St*—i‘<ié  |S*«O SSCA SSCs 5; 79] ~Ss«1897| 1493 
Dist. of Columbia | a - ig 263 as 3 ; 7 I "781 

Line Total 535 23 2258, 2526) 2380) 12877 18209 | 256 3858 4) 31914 294) 2318, 5089 
Group Total | 558 | | ] 20041 | ] 18465 | 43887 
Alabama, 1931 , — 2| 38 12) 30) 19) 99 | 742 | l 742 | 55 869 5| 8 27 964 
Arkansas, 1931 | 2, S| Ss=~=‘“‘éS*~«YS*~*~“‘i ];S*‘“‘«‘SYSCO*“‘*CKQ]”~SO*~“‘C“C#O‘“OBN’”COW#C~*&S6y~SCs=i‘CSOSN#O#‘#é&U&MSY~#©|+=C«d@S|—SC“‘CONCL#OUW#C(*éSTNY:*O®W®#C<~étSY;*si‘s=YNSC‘C#SY”~C;‘<CCCY”C*CO™#*~;~*;*#‘«éMA 
. California, 1931 | _ __ 522); 583] 405) 242 ~ 370; sé —~=~«aCB SCAB | 38, 4946) 729, 95 4097| “37, ~«163|~=S—«463) 5584 
Connecticut, 1931] 103) — 1 104] :130 124) «173,43, A010} | 1025] 64) 87] 187 ~ 42) 117; 9325) 1932 
Delaware, 1931 | a. Sl Ua. hrc rlhUhLhe.!.h hUmh 4) asf i a 215). #«+38)  #«+13, #447, 333 
Florida, 1931 | 30, ssi |sSsS*=iYES*~‘SAYY'=COW#*“‘#*CVY;CO~*~‘éSS)~SC«é‘é)S*~<“*‘iTYY:CO*‘éGYSS*~<i«éYSC‘“‘*‘éBA*YSCOC*‘« 7 ——«870 4, 25; 100; «1092 
Idaho, 1931 i lif sé] 15] SiC SC CB YTCti‘i GC TC "25 | 1| 313) | oS) 123, 360 
Iilinois, 1931 | 445| ss 36)—SS~*~=«~i | SSCS] ~SC«iA)~S*«*d7@)=~=C*‘“‘dASA‘«S~SC*«éKST| ~—~=SC«ié4Q|~S=S*<“«*é‘i OGY SSCS] ~SSSC«*dLM'7|~«=SC«BH|—SCtC“iéi|:~CSC*«iA|:SCCi«iG]SC‘“‘éR TON: 
Indiana, 1931 | 190, 12)—S—202 | —=«202)~Ssa2l| ~—=S277| ~—=«d35|=S*=*<«éS YS] SSCS*«YSC‘OC#C#CQNG#Y~O#«CQB3)~~«O) (2503; + +«'16) +~=S245| Ss 423|—SSCsé 
Towa, 1931 to 48 9 185 eas a] 1599| 4 16038] 174) 16) 2848) 5 «166, 331|——«(8040 
Kansas, 1931 | 8 __ 8| 43) ~—=Sa2ay~S=*=<~STYSCiCtié‘i|SS*~*«<aSYSSSCSTBYCC“‘éK|CO#!#CTASY OO] ~SSC«*SYSC(‘éAOY”~=S~*«CYC“‘éS‘§|S~O#C«*CA@AY C1529 
Maryland, 1931 | 36s 37| =|, —=* |S SSC«CSS*~<“i;é‘é YC} SSC*C‘iYSCSC*é‘“‘C‘CO‘+CNOY~=©=S#C«édCHS;sCOs~t~“‘;é‘i;:*SC*C«édSB|SCSC“iéiOY:SSC«SGYCCtiAD| sé 82D 
Massachusetts, 31] «318 a 322} —=«340|si(‘é‘i (|SS*«iC YC tia BAGCC=«i*TYSCCB|C“i«‘ SC CSC*«CR BD] 750, «82; 3283) | 882 ~ 686,  ~«~S22s 
Michigan, 1931 | __205|_ 7|—=«212| Si 83|_—Sséd4|—~SC«B9|SC«iSB|S*~*«‘iCAAYY~~SCAT78| ~—~—S=O«3]~~=S*C«B | ~—«25H| —«d106|-—=SC«iéS4|_—SCi«i|SCSB|SSCDO|SC“‘“‘«éROOD 
Minnesota, 1931 | 81,2 83, 238,56, S152; S226, SiC T2852] —Si(“‘éi‘(SC(‘C‘é;3«éC«*OL#YCOC™SW 239| ~~‘) 2496) 12) 224) 375] ~~ 
Missouri, 1931 | __—i54 5] 5o[ 122; 40, SiS, ]C—C“‘CA YC Ta, aC) 194; 30} +~—=«2170;_~—Ss«éaS|SsC BOYS] SCC 
Montana, 1931 | 2) 2) 38) iSSC=« 32| “115| 327, | S828 es 20). ~2«55)2S*”*é<“‘«t~*;é‘ 
Nebraska, 1931 | —_—‘19 3| 22] —«63| tia ti‘<t«é«~iY:C*~“‘éWT;;~SOC~*#*#*#«CROYSC«UCO3G J 1; 1036) 79) | 12946) | 53} ia; 1510 
N. Hampshire, "31[ 19, 19)” S38] S”*~<“~«SYYSCi‘“C‘COSNVOO#O#«*CCLOYO 500) 4, 513) 74) 3) 420) ° #«}9", 83) 104, 670 
New Jersey, 1931 | 324 9| 333444) 127493; TSO/ | —T |B] SC«iNY:CSCtiCSOA|SCS|S 86K] TIBI 
New Mexico, 1931] Ce ee ee ee ee a ee ae a ae UL 3; ~«a3 “201 
Ne. Careline, “at [30 | 30| 108) 23; 116] 60, 307] 1371) 3) 1374| 91) 61907) 3| 52) 98) 1487 
North Dakota, ‘31 |" ais] SSC SSCS SSC*«éSYSC*‘“‘Cé‘R~~=C*KT|’”~SC*“‘C#UASSY~CO~*~«sSS#O|_—=é‘Y*~SC‘“‘C#CSOYCC#C*COOWSOOC#*#AY;~SCO~*‘é@a|—=*‘é*"#C*O#*éS|~O#C«édS#i'_C*‘“‘C‘C‘@SSO 
Ohio, 1931 | 374 10) 384| 543, +340; ~~+«347|+~=SC2 47) ~=~=«dAT™7| ~~«<4977|~=SC«|~S*~*«i OY] SSC] ~SS*~«i S| SCG] S*«|~SCS*«sR|CSC*«STAYS 6513 
Oklahoma, 1931 | 13). | 13] 58] a —=‘iTAT Ci —~“;‘ OY CSC*~“‘iYSC:*‘“‘C‘COOOOY”SCO#~*#S#SYCO#~«& S|SC~«éSS; ss “(‘z a”! CCN 
Oregon, 1931 | 4) 16; —63;_—StsiéSB;:CSC“‘éMA|:~=~€~€C«CS8O])2€©€©€©€«OCTSY CBO] ~S*«éiY'SC‘C‘CC <Q’ -COW CO) Goa] 6 sa] 65) . 64 
oo | 10) 473|~_ 807|___—'369|_—~=STi|_—=C«iGS|_—~=~C*~*«é OO] ~S«C | ~<a) ~—~—=—«AOTT | 1052) i14| 6071| _91| _961| 1005] ~—~8804 
Rhode Island, 21 eR 60 | 90) 64, —~«<C«*“‘“G — ae 430] ~«:125!—~—Sts:*«i000 551; +18, + +25) + +«+120| 858 
So. Carolina, 1931] «5 : =. ss = a.”.llmc,lh hc. CUCT:”™!ChUcLhe.”.hLh hme”. hUcDDlUL |. ChUL:CULh lee 
Se. Dokols, 196i | Dnata’ a a a a a a a a a a a a a bee 
Utah, 1981 SSCs 4| 8) 5 i7 6| 36] 205 3 208} 15) i 234| 1) 15] 28 294 
Vermont, 1931 | _25) 1| 26 | Ei 10,37) 47 131 | 347| 347] _-57/ i} 260, 6) 36 72 459 
| a a 
West Virginia, 31] 43) 2 e |__ oy et es Ll 
Wine 0 ee eee eee ee 
Dist. of Cal, 1881) a | 212 11; 272 178 773 | ‘1844 | 6| 1850 | 329| 29| 2502 24| 239| 514| _ 3637 
= | 84/ 15 907/ 4) 82 204) 1296 -- 
Line Total, ’31 5796| 2680) 5539 3051| 56705 | 290! 7964; 914 59489) 653; 4942) 10087 

eet 3859 | | | 17066 | | [56995 | l | | | | Bie 








*Not in production. 
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The catcher is claime@ to be easy 
to insert and remove. It is pushed 
against the valve stem, and it is on 
and in, simply pulled out by the 
handle after the spring is raised. 
oe It is stated that even when stuck 
can be used on all valves on any locks are punched~out they cannot 
The Sunnen Products Company is |™otor, regardless of space or ob- jump over the high sides of this 
offering a new split lock catcher, | structions. tool. 











ea plant manager, reports that | which is designed to make it im- 
the plan is meeting with ready ac- possible for the lock to 

7 , get away. 
ceptance among the employees of The device is made of grease-proof 


the assembly plant. 
ssitelaaitentinaten, rubber, with a steel handle and 


SPLIT LOCK LOCK CATCHER bottom. It is flexible, so that it 


FORD GARDENING PLAN Park are watching their first vege- 
STARTED IN MINNEAPOLIS |‘*™\*s 0% 


The Ford gardening project is on 

@ 200-acre tract adjoining the plant 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 22.—| on the Mississippi River Boulevard. 
More than 300 workers at the Ford | aj) plant employees desirous of cul- 
plant have launched their careers /|tivating vegetable gardens have 
as amateur truck gardeners, while|been assigned from one to three 
225 “thrift” gardeners at Highland | plots of 20 to 120 feet. C. B. Os- 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, MAY, 1932 























New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor\List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, 
our subscribers. Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 


Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey and Oklahoma. 







_NON-AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS 


3 PT; | 








STUDEBAKER GROUP _ 


|WILLYS-OV’R’D GR’P 


HUDSON GROUP _ 












Hupmobile 





Studebaker | 
Marmon 
ash 
Packard 
Reo 
Miscella- 
neous 


De Vaux 
Franklin 
Graham 












































































































































Alabama | 2| 4| 6p 8H NY Ck 1| 5| 7 4 4 | 790 
Arkansas —‘| 71 OS | —-428 
California . 67,46] 13] 12 216) 222 sop ly eT ee ee se ($$NNSP3QJ|"—“'? 131; «777 31 51] «5 928 
Connecticut — ee | __ 55 x iq 69 | 5 _ #6 e 61| 12] _s a :. Se 42 | a a 12 al 3 o 54) 43) 16; 1] 2,214 
Delaware | gq yt‘ | yo} CD | 3| l | 1] 7 | oa ae 
Florida ee Le Le LL UL Se a LD DE 4 57| 944 
Idaho a | 3} OR 6| | 5 _ a a en ie hes cs, 10, : acai a 2 ae 
Hlinois _|__133| 73) 206 | 35; -132| ——-205| 372| 169} 22) 191 14) 8} 109) _ 87 5} s«181| Ss] SS—=« ~ 28) ~~ 7,701 
Indiana || S78] 4] 12388 OY STH, CT fT CUtCGCC OB 639) 18 tié«‘YC(‘«‘SY 80 
lowa | 51,32 8] | 52| 34 I I i 73; mm i 6 4| 2575 
Kansas | 4] 38], Tf a a SC“<i:C“<(‘(‘ DH Ch CC 
Maryland | «a 6 6 a (<TC ‘$‘Sh]_— ‘$#}$§ELUae B@#4P_—_ TCU 45 3520} sd]” «Ssté‘iSYSS*« 
Massachusetts — i 71; 326] 24, «128 a 296 | _ 8} a} as 8 68 1] 228," 81, SS*«S 19] «S432 
Michigan ; | 178| ; ~ o4) 262] |__| — 128 ___ 85} 224 | 88 Kt AH 3} 82 44 1 64 39,43) SCS es 8,875 
Minnesota | 5 ay sa eT YC (CH eT ef 28; 28 i 48|_—iS8]SSsi) SY 
Missouri __ jf a6 li ($e _ 924 oY 16) 35 3| 53 25 14, =—«S|Sté‘(‘éS «SD 
Montana] CS] tC,TC“‘éaKYY:SC!COCOCYCOUOUOUCOUC CC ss COCiTStsCSY 3 3 ; 73 —-—] a 
Nebraska | CS, “(sstCtYC<‘iY:ti(iti EC YH a GE is} | a 3 a ay 1.339 
New Hampshire | 26 61 YTD a Um ea TY 7 j | ww 5 —- ae 
New Jersey | 131) 52, 183] 39) 152) 159| 350, 85,8} 56 67 7) (164; 94,22) YS*=«*S—DD 
New Mexco ee in = 3 S| ee Le ak ek 1| | ae 2 a ae 
North | Carolina | 18} 12 _ 30] | 13, 24, Uh Oe a 2 ‘12| +1459 
North Dakota | 9 4{ ‘12j] | 15, Of 24) 2 =) YLT 6| Si 5 ] 2, ~—=SSLL 
Ohio ee ee 64,262] 12) —«:154) 134) 300] 196 = 26, 222 10) | 84 64 9 151 75). 33, 13] —S—*=<“C«:« =i BT 
Oklahoma | 9| 4| 3,3 15} 85] 5] | / 2| 7 | 11! 15 2 2) ~+:1,92 
Oregon — a a 20, e Eo: 18; 18) sy. 9, 15| ae 25 9| 4 2] “661 
Pennsylvania | 222; 103) 825] 14) (196) 236, 446] 373, 45, ss 418] Ss] —s 117-102) 8|_—Ss332|—Ss«130| S58 15{~—~«*41:1,419 
Rhode Island }; 2a Ss 34j  - 3 8] fH ee a. ae a a a | a 
South Carolina | 9! 6) {| ae 10, | 0 Be ue } ee 2! 1 = 
South Dakota Ms ee Bb —s2f_—_ a3} (ae Ss a __ 10 ie Ree 2] 536 
Utah | 8 | | 5} 8| as — cee eee ee oe 4 —Co|té‘ié‘!! CD 
Vermont «| 27, #46; 33) ij 2% ~—Ss aj) a | ll TC lmOC:C“ES‘OCC’Céts‘*G 1| 1} 743 
Virginia | 40! eer $2] yay 3} 5H Ge 39 | ea se 26, 2 22; 14] (i tti<CSYTStS*é«aiSSTIVB 
Washington | 12) :. 20, || 8} «BF 1) a 17| 6| =S—s | | 3 §€6©]~——SC«&SAB 
West West Virginia | __ 35 a 46,1 S tCTC(<;#sS‘CSC“‘éCKCNS™“C(‘#SN:SUNL“SC§SNS«SCDNG]!sSC‘“‘sSALLYYSOCSW*~C*«SYYSC*é‘“C*é‘iYSTSCS~iiC 
Wisconsin | | 72 29 101 | 4| 56| «66 126{ 104) 10) 114] 13 a 4}, 18) «10,~St'sié‘iBY]S~S«S*«'D 
Dist. of Columbia a | | 30, or 5 
Line Total | 1961; 856; |  193| 1875) 1852 | 1943; 259) | 122 92 1005) 793! 72| 2034 902 362 312| 97,584 
“GrepTosl | | | wy | | #| «sm; | | smy =| | | | | | °&, | &}» ~ 
Alabama, 1931 } i 5| 16 | | 20! 20; 3a)}_—'<$— 5, (<a! cl tec TT 2 2| 1] 1929 
Arkansas, 1931 | 3 ~ 4] 4 (a of og ios ae 13] es 8 63668 3| 2| 871 
California, 1931 | 153; 124( 277); 35) | 495) 530] 207,72) 279 | 219, 22 162; 100, 13; 239;* 81 45, 134] 14,272 
Connecticut, 1931] 140,62) 202,24 | 0} B}C a Yj 5 155 117; 52 11 26] «4,285 
Delaware, 1931 | 22) —4|_ ey CT a -_ = h hU6e.l.lhlUrrllC Dl CUM LC CULDCrltlCL.mUCUCULehmUCUCUL 8, ~+706 
Florida, 1931 | 44 29) i) ae 33, 8S] CA aij 18, 24 10 7 8] 2,456 
Wdaho, 1931 | 8 5| 13] 19) 19] 15) 1| 16] 4 9| ] 16 2 4| 8} 802 
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Oregon, 1931 | 30) =a a eee ee ee ee ee ee. sf so 6 | 3s #&42x23#£F 8D 16] 1,837 
Pennsylvania, 31 | 575, 211; 786{ 56) 505 —s—«éOS |= 885] S83] STB] CSO} SCS S273] 2831 | 81/444) 157] 39) 128] 20,273 
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MECHANISM OF DEFORMATIONS 
IN GRAY IRON 


(Contlaindd from Pane 6 from Page 5) 


e matrix continuity considerably 
roken up the character of the 
qtress-strain diagram at room tem- 

rature is materially altered. The 
fagram is curved practically from 
nception, resembling the curve 
typical of gray iron. Indeed, Thum 
ite Ude were attempting to simu- 

te the probable effects of graphite 
flakes by artificially constructing 
the voids in the steel matrix. 

Some experiments at the labora- 
tories of the Lunkenheimer Com- 
Pany indicate that the amount of 
“total” permanent set may not in- 
trease in direct proportion to the 
loading. As shown in Fig. 5, the 





Strain, 2in. Gage Length, in 


FIG. 6.—Stress-Strain Curves for 
Specimens of the Same Iron Pre- 
pared by Three Methods. 


ratio of set to stress increased as 
the stress was increased. The total 
sets were taken on four samples of 
the same iron, each stressed fifty 
times intension, and the loads 
varied from 25 per cent. of ultimate 
Strength on the first sample to 80 
per cent. on the fourth. Practical- 
ly all the set for each loading was 
Obtained on the first three-to-five 
Stressings. As it is obvious that 
there would be no set at zero load- 
ing, the author has ventured to 


(b) Annealed or normalized at 800 
degrees Fahrenheit (425 degrees cen- 
tergrade) and machined, 

(c) Annealed at 1,600 degrees Fah- 
renheit (870 degrees centergrade) 
and machined. 

As shown in Fig. 6, all showed de- 
cided elbows on the final stress- 
strain curve carried to rupture of 
the bar. Other irons and other 
stresses showed the same effect, but 
in every case the effect was more 
pronounced at the higher loadings 
(60 to 80 per cent.). In the case of 
the 75 per cent, loading cyclical 
stresses, with 50 repetitions of stress 
each on the irons shown in Fig. 6, 
the sharp elbows in the final stress- 
strain diagrams are just above this 
point, say at about 80 per cent. of 
the ultimate strength, suggesting a 
possible “elastic limit” at this point. 

To test out. the possibility of the 
actual existence of an elastic limit, 
creep tests were run on irons A and 
B, referred to earlier in this paper. 

(Iron B, tensile strength 43,580 
pounds per square inch; iron A, 17,- 
610 pounds per square inch.) The 
loads chosen were 34,960 pounds per 
square inch for iron B and 14,090 
pounds per square inch for iron A, 
these loads being about 80 per cent. 
of the ultimate tensile strengths of 
the respective samples. As shown by 
Fig. 7, after slight initial creep in 
the first 100 hours or less, no further 
creep was shown within the dura- 
tion of the tests. (The initial read- 
ings were taken about thirty min- 
utes after loading.) The following 
probably is the explanation of the 
straight-line-with-elbow type of 
curve mentioned above. Below the 
elbow the removal of permanent set 
naturally straightens out the curve. 
Above this point, set has not been 
removed and the curvature repre- 
sents both permanent set and elastic 
deformation, This is illustrated dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 8. According 
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FIG. 1.—Creep Tests on Cast Iron at 100° Fahrenheit (40° Centigrade) 


roject the curve from 25 per cent. 
tress to zero stress. 

A number of repeated stress ten- 
sion tests have been run on various 
irons. In no case was there any 
apparent marked increase or de- 
crease in tensile strength when the 
test specimen was finally broken 
after the stress cycles had been 
completed. However, there was a 
marked tendency for the restressed 
specimen, when finally loaded to 
rupture, to show more of a straight- 
line-with-elbow curve than a com- 
panion specimen which had not 
been subjected to cyclical stresses. 
Examples of this are shown in Fig. 
6. In this case test specimens of 
the same iron were prepared as fol- 
lows: 


(a) As cast and machined. 





0.002 


Strain, in. per inch 


0.003 


FIG. 8.—Stress-straen curves illus- 
trating the theory of the “straight- 
Jine-with-elbow” type of curve 


—_—— 


NOTE—X represents the amount of ac- 
ual permanent set after repeated stressing 
t loads shown. The distance X*‘ is the 
rmanent set of the bar whose final 
ress-strain curve is shown. X', X?, and 
ere stressed to loads indicated. 

were determined on other bars, which 





to the theory just given, the dis- 
tance between the two curves at any 
point should equal x. This is the 
case at the three lower loadings, and 
there is a slight discrepancy at the 
highest loading for repeated stress. 
However, this may be due to the two 
specimens not having been exactly 
the same strength originally. A 
number of samples have been ex- 
amined carefully under the micro- 
scope, and no evidence of incipient 
fractures was obtained, 
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$1,500,000 TRUCK 
ORDER TO WHITE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of $8,629,413 in cash and marketable 
securities in its treasury, while all 
current liabilities were $1,353,074, 
leaving $7,276,339 in net cash assets, 
equal to $11 a share on the 650,000 
shares of capital stock, the com- 
pany’s sole capital obligation. This 
issue is currently quoted around 8. 

With cash assets thus valued at 
only 73 cents on the dollar by the 
current market price, White Motor 
stock at this level places no valua- 
tion whatsoever on $23 a share in 
other current assets or on com- 
pany’s plants and _ investments. 

Book value, excluding good will, is 
about $54 a share. 

In 1931 the company incurred a 
loss of $2,770,712, due principally to 
write-offs against inventories and 
securities. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 


“~™" ‘AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1932 


CLEMENTS AT A. S. T. M. 
DINNER PREDICTS ERA 
| OF DEVELOPMENT AHEAD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


starting point for a new: industry. 
Life will be carried to new and 
higher planes. Our metal and min- 
eral industries still have a great fu- 
ture; new alloys are coming fast— 
the surface only has been scratched. 
Veritable miracles will be performed 
by the chemist and the metallurgist. 
We are not approaching a satura- 
tion point in the fields of power and 
heat. There will be new things 
everywhere. 

“You say, what about the machine 
age and unemployment? When I 
was born, one person in every 
twenty-three was employed in- 
dustrially. In 1925, the population 
had grown five fold and one person 
out of every eleven was employed 
in industry. Improvement and in- 
vention do cause need of readjust- 
ment but they leave two opportuni- 
ties for employment where one 
existed before. 

“People and materials are the 
only two things we can experiment 
with and unless we continue to ex- 
periment, we shall fail to discover 
those things which will have a direct 
bearing on our industrial future. 
Continued prosperity is based on 
new discoveries and achievements, 
the result of research and invention. 
Research and education can never 
be overdone, for they are both non- 
consumable activities, And further- 
more they greatly tend to advance 
civilization. We neglect them at 
our peril. 

“We must be dissatisfied with 
things as they are, to make pro- 
gress. The most important reason 
for a new thing to replace the old 
would be for it to perform a service 
which was not previously possible. 
The telegraph and telephone made 


rapid transmission of messages 
possible, where it was impossible 
before, 


“Standardization work carries a 
great peril, which is mental in char- 
acter. Let us standardize materials 
and processes, but be very careful 
not to standardize our minds, for 
this element of peril surely does ex- 
ist. Standardization must always go 
forward without building fences to 
prevent developments or block fu- 
ture progress. Standardization must 
be the servant, and not the master. 
These admonitions are axiomatic 
ones that might properly grace the 
walls of our society headquarters. 
The antidote and remedy for such 
a danger is ‘a continual search for 
new knowledge’ or ‘research in the 
field of materials.’” 


INT’L HARVESTER 
GETS P. 0. ORDER 


Washington, June 22.—Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been awarded con- 
tract for 300 of 5,200-pound truck 
chassis at $748 each by the Post 
Office Department. 








KETTERING TREASURER 
OF OHIO STATE UNIV. 


Dayton, O., June 22 (UTPS).— 


Charles F. Kettering of this city, 
vice-president of General Motors 
Research Corporation in charge of 
research, was named treasurer of 
the board of trustees of Ohio State 
University at Columbus. 
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rooms with tub and 

DOUBLE 


shower bath, cir- 
culating ice water. 
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FATIGUE OF SHAFTS HAVING 
KEYWAYS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


on the direction of cracking. A 
medium-carbon steel specimen (pro- 
filed keyway)* was run at a con- 
stant torque corresponding to a 
shearing stress of 11,000 pounds per 
square inch and a simultaneous al- 
ternating stress of 45,000 pounds per 
square inch. The position and direc- 
tion of initial cracking was the same 
as for the specimens without the 
constant torque.’ 

The sled-runner keyway did not 
break at the extreme end of the 
keyway. The distance from the end 
varied, being greater in the chro- 


© 
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Sled-Runner Keyway 


way is somewhat similar to a trans- 
verse hole from the standpoint of 
stressing, comparative tests were 
made with medium-carbon steel. 
The stress concentration factors 
given in Table 1—1.35 for profiled 
keyway, and 1.76 for the hole (both 
based on net section)—show that 
there is a considerable difference 
between the two cases. It was ex- 
pected that the hole would repre- 
sent a more severe case, but a 
smaller difference was anticipated. 
The above test indicates that the 
available data in the literature on 
the effect of holes in fatigue may 
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Profiled Keyway 


Fic. 1.—Types of Keyway Investigated. 


mium-nickel steel shafts than in the 
medium-carbon steel shafts (aver- 
age 0.30 inch, as compared with 0.05 
inch). A chromium-nickel _ steel 
specimen which had not broken in 
10,000,000 cycles was run at a higher 
Stress and developed cracks in two 
places (0.05 inch and 0.40 inch from 
the end). In all cases observed the 
crack started at the outside edge, 
never at the bottom of the keyway. 
Just why the crack should start at 
different distances from the end of 
a sled-runner keyway is not clear. 
Unfortunately, the stress distribu- 
tion at the end of a sled-runner 
keyway is not known. This is a 
three-dimensional stress problem 
and cannot be solved photo-elastic- 
ally. A rubber model may offer pos- 
sibilities in obtaining an approxi- 
mate solution. 


Since the end of a profiled key- 





NEW CADILLAC-LA SALLE 
DEALER IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis, Minn, (UTPS).—The 
Northwest Cadillac-La Salle Corpo- 
ration, 25 10th St. South, and 5th, 
7th and Exchange Streets in St. 
Paul, has been appointed sales and 
service representative in the two 
cities for the Oldsmobile line of cars; 
that is, downtown retail dealers. 
President R. D. Lewis will supervise 
sales. H. D. Fenton is to manage 


Sales in St. Paul and W. G. Shaw in 
Minneapolis, 





TORONTO DEALERS ‘OPEN 
1932 GOLF TOURNEY 

Toronto, Ont., June 22 (UTPS).— 
Under the auspices of the Automo- 
tive Trade Association, the first golf 
tournament of 1932 was held here 
Monday at the Cedarbrook Golf and 
Country Club. Trophies donated by 
General Motors and by Durant mo- 
tors were played for by those con- 
nected with the automotive trade. 


















See Liberty’s 
Advertisement in 
Tomorrow's Issue 
of 
Automotive Daily News 


be safely used in the design of pro- 
filed keyways. 

As stated in the introduction, 
shafts having keyways are some- 
times subjected to alternating tor- 
sion, as in the case of reciprocating 
engines. Researches of Ludwik 
show that the ratio between torsion 
and tension yield points, 0.575, holds 
also for endurance limits plus and 
minus 6 per cent, and further that 
the same relationship holds for tor- 
sion and bending fatigue tests in- 
volving stress concentration. These 
results seem to indicate that stress 
concentration factors are the same 
for bending and torsion, Until fur- 
ther data are available, the factors 
given in Table 1 may consequently 
be used for both bending and tor- 
sional fatigue applications. 


(To be continued) 


FIRESTONE NOT TO 
FOLLOW OTHERS IN 
RAISING TIRE PRICE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


price at this time and ask the tire 
dealers to sell their large stocks at 
these higher prices when the special 
brand distributor, their largest com- 
petitor, is advertising that he will 
not raise his prices. 

“We emphasize that the Firestone 
company is ready and willing to 
raise its prices on the complete line 
of Firestone tires and tubes when- 
ever that can be done on a sound 
and constructive basis. But to raise 
the list price on standard tires and 
thereby give the mail order houses 
a still greater advantage over inde- 
pendent tire dealers would further 
demoralize the industry and we can- 
not subscribe to that kind of pro- 
gram. ” 


































